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HE MEMBERS of a local union or the officers of the organization 

should see that the Secretary-Treasurer is properly bonded and 
should be sure to examine the bond each year. They should not: leave 
it to the Secretary-Treasurer to please himself about the bond. 

If a man is honest—as most men are—he will be pleased to show 
his bond each year when it is renewed. If he is dishonest he will more 
than likely become cross and impatient when requested to produce his 
bond. 

The bond should be deposited in a safety deposit box in a bank 
by the President and a majority of the Trustees. 

Recently we had a case where one of our secretary-treasurers went 
short to the extent of $3,000 and he had reduced his bond from $2,500 
to $500 without having notified the local or any of the officers. Of 
course, the bonding company made good the amount of the bond. The 
union lost $2,500.00. The other officers of the union were negligent in 
their duties in not watching the bond and looking it over each year. 
Besides, only sufficient money should be kept in the checking account 
to pay the current or running expenses of the local union. In some 
unions $500 or $1,000 would be sufficient and the bond should always 
be kept up to that amount. Any larger sums of money which the local 
might have should be placed in the bank in a permanent fund on which 
they would receive a higher rate of interest. This permanent fund 
should be subject to withdrawal only on the signature of the president, 
or one of the trustees, and the secretary-treasurer. 

Great care should be used in handling and guarding the funds of 
the local union, and the membership in meeting should insist that the 
funds be properly. deposited in a safe and sound banking institution 
and the bond of the secretary-treasurer should be renewed and, if nec- 
essary, increased at least once a year. There is nothing which so com- 
pletely destroys the confidence of union and non-union men in a labor 
organization like having a secretary go short. 


i Kats eat 


E EVER FAITHFUL to your tasks, no matter how trivial or small 
they appear to you or to others. A man who is careful of detail 
can usually be trusted with big things. The man who is careless about 
little things will never be in a position of great responsibility and should 
not be. 
Show me a man who is always late in his appointments, in every- 
thing, and I will show you that he lacks something substantial. 
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Waste in Industry Is Costly Tax 


T IS NOT uncommon these days to 
read of workers’ demands for elimi- 
nation of waste and the reorganiza- 
tion of their especial industry.’ When 
they strike, they emphasize this pre- 
ventable loss. 

The new attitude has been gradual. 
It is often unnoticed. 

With the workers’ development 
comes a knowledge that his interests 
are linked with every social activity. 
He points to the price that he—and 
every other citizen—pays for indus- 
trial disorder and chaos. 

The unionists’ new attitude is not 
based on theory. It is based on life’s 
experiences and necessities. 

It is a natural sequence of labor’s 
protests against ignorance, unsanita- 
tion, preventable sickness and fatali- 
ties in industry. 

The workers have a mine of infor- 
mation and the machinery to exploit 
same. But this is often ignored by 
those who insist on the autocratic 
ideal; who believe that the theory of 
management is to “give orders.” 

The autocrat strives to develop a 
spirit, a morale, among employes, but 
he can not realize that this is a 
growth, rather than a creation. 

The mere mechanics of good will is 
futile. Company “unions” and wel- 
fare plans will not suffice. 

Workers must be accorded, in full 
measure, the right to unite and to de- 
velop their own selves by their own 
method. 

Their demand for a voice in indus- 
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try, for the correction of evils that 
tax all, must be granted. 

The demand to eliminate all forms 
of waste in industry indicates the ex- 
pansion of trade unionism.—News 
Letter. 





Union Labor Life Plans Samuel 
Gompers Month 


Washington, December 10.— 
Matthew Woll, President of The 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, announces that the company 
has designated January, 1928, as 
SAMUEL GOMPERS MONTH as a 
tribute to the first President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The field force of the company 
during this month will make a spe- 
cial drive for five million dollars of 
insurance in memory of Mr. Gom- 
pers, who was a firm believer in life 
insurance. 


Mr. Gompers was born in London, 
January 27, 1850, and came to this 
country in 1863. Practically his en- 
tire life was devoted to the advance- 
ment of the welfare of the wage 
earner. 


When the problem of sound life 
insurance benefits for trade unions 
was under consideration, Mr. Gom- 
pers did everything in his power to 
help the committee complete plans 
for Labor’s own company. Unfor- 
tunately, he did not live to see the 
institution in operation. 

Never in the history of American 
trade unionism has there been a 
tribute to an individual like that 
planned by the Union Labor Life. 

No finer tribute could be paid to 
the memory of Mr. Gompers than 
to follow in a practical way his 
teachings and ideals—always the 
protection of the wage earner and 
his family. Every American trade 
unionist can participate in SAMUEL 
GOMPERS MONTH. 

Matthew Woll, in appealing to 
members of organized labor to do 


their part in making SAMUEL 
GOMPERS MONTH a success, says: 

“Samuel Gompers is the Atlas of 
the Labor World. The organized 
labor movement in America, as it 
stands today, rests upon the shoul- 
ders he gave to sustain the burden. 

‘Union Labor Life represents the 
direct action of one of his most cher- 
ished dreams. It affords an oppor- 
tunity for every worker to protect 
the future of his family in a manner 
in which he can do it out of his 
wages. It is a direct and effective 
attack upon the most dreadful form 
of poverty. It eliminates helpless- 
ness from the widows and the or- 
phans and substitutes strength. 

“We call upon all organized la- 
bor, in honor to the name and work 
of the greatest man Labor has pro- 
duced in America, to participate 
in Union Labor Life’s SAMUEL 
GOMPERS MONTH.” 

If an agency of the company has 
not yet been established in your dis- 
trict, send your application direct 
to the home office of the company: 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 





* The People Next Door” 


Five weeks ago two generals— 
both _ presidential candidates— 
marched out of Mexico City bent up- 
on executing a well-laid plot for the 
overthrow of the government by 
force of arms. 

Two days later one of the leaders, 
Gen. Francisco Serrano, found him- 
self looking down the ugly barrels 
of a firing squad. And over the last 
week-end, the other revolutionary, 
General Arnulfo Gomez, suffered 
the same fate. Captured in the 
mountains of Vera Cruz, he was 
summarily stood up against a stone 
wall and shot. 

Thus, quickly and grimly, it 
would seem, President Calles has 
rung down the curtain on what ap- 
pears to have been one of the most 
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dangerous attempts at revolution 
the country has seen in years. 

And now, of course, we will hear 
the usual denunciations of the Calles 
regime, it will be called bloody, bru- 
tal and despotic. Which, perhaps, it 
is. But those who really know the 
situation will say that it is better for 
Gomez, Serrano and their handful 
of followers to go like this man than 
that the Mexican government 
should be overthrown and tens of 
thousands of people be butchered in 
the revolution and chaos which 
would surely follow. 

Funny thing about some of the 
loudest critics of President Calles. 
Almost invariably they cite the dic- 
tatorship of Porfirio Diaz as the 
golden era of Mexican prosperity 
and long for a return of the good old 
days. Yet Diaz was notoriously one 
of the cruelest and most cold-blood- 
ed rulers Mexico ever had. For 
thirty years his word was law and 
the slightest evidence of opposition 
to his sway was put down with an 
iron hand. The firing squad had 
plenty to do in his day and time. 

Typical of this school of critics is 
the author of that childish outburst 
in “Liberty” recently. Under the 
heading, “‘The People Next Door,” 
this quixotically labeled periodical 
urges American intervention in Mex- 
ico because it is a barbarous coun- 
try, peopled by illiterates, and in 
constant turmoil since the passing of 
the benevolent Diaz. 

Now if we had any criticism to 
make of recent events south of the 
Rio Grande, it would be that Presi- 
dent Calles would seem to be acquir- 
ing the Diaz touch. But there is this 
to be said in Calles favor: 

Where Diaz feathered his own 
nest and those of the fortunate few 
who composed his court—native no- 
tables and foreigners—the mass of 
his people suffered a lot worse than 
that of cattle. Calles is trying to do 
something for these lowly creatures. 

As the periodical above referred 
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to sagely observes, two-thirds of the 
Mexican people are illiterate. But 
this fact casts no slur upon the pres- 
ent rulers of the country, be they 
good or bad, but rather upon the 
“benevolent” Diaz who, had he so 
desired, could have made his people 
almost wholly literate in the almost 
third of a century he was supreme 
in his land. Calles is at least doing 
something toward their education. 

Whether the Calles-Obregon 
crowd are going to make Mexico in- 
to a great, modern republic we do 
not profess to know. But it is up to 
this country to give them a chance. 
Our job should be to help and not to 
hinder. A country whose population 
is mostly Indian can not suddenly 
blossom out into an effete civiliza- 
tion overnight. A great experiment 
is now under way among “The Peo- 
ple Next Door,” and maybe it will 
succeed and maybe it will not. No- 
body knows. Anyway it will require 
years. 

Meanwhile give it time.—Indian- 
apolis Times. 


Wall Street’s White House 


The following is copied from a 
small publication called “The Peo- 
ple’s Business” issued for the mem- 
bers of The People’s Legislative 
Service. Note the comment of the 
New York Times, one of the strong- 
est Republican papers in America. 
—Editor. 


Should the President of the 
United States permit his office to be 
used as a mouthpiece for stock mar- 
ket manipulators? 

This question, which no one could 
have conceived prior to the present 
administration, is compelled by the 
misleading statement issued by Pres- 
ident Coolidge on October 18, 1927, 
just in time to affect the trading on 
the Stock Exchange on that day. 

The New York Times of October 
19th states: 

“Brief dispatches giving the Pres- 
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ident’s view were printed on the 
financial news tickers soon after 
noon. 

“The response to the President’s 
utterances was immediate. The sell- 
ing pressure was lifted and a deter- 
mined buying movement got under 
way, causing a brisk rally in the 
main body of stocks that continued 
without interruption until the close 
at 3 o’clock. 

“The President’s statements had 
a tonic effect on the financial com- 
munity, dispelling much of the pes- 
simism that the recent reports of 
reduced industrial and commercial 
activity had created. Wall Street 
brokerage houses made the most of 
the President’s remarks by empha- 
sizing in their afternoon circulars 
the confidence that exists in high 
places.” 

By morning this palpable attempt 
to bolster up a shaky and over- 
. inflated market had been discounted 
even by the “lambs” and before the 
week-end there occurred one of the 
most disastrous collapses in the his- 
tory of Wall Street, involving a 
shrinkage of billions of dollars in 
paper values. 

If this statement issued by the 
White House had been a frank and 
unbiased analysis of agricultural, 
business and commercial! conditions, 
it would still have been open to crit- 
icism. Such statements are no part 
of the duty of the President and are 
liable to be given a weight by un- 
trained investors out of all propor- 
tion to their actual authority. No 
American President before Coolidge 
has ventured into this dangerous 
field. 

But this statement was not frank 
and unbiased. It was equivocal and 
misleading. No reputable invest- 
ment banker or broker would dare 
issue such a statement. The New 
York Times in its comments said: 

“Two of Mr. Coolidge’s specifica- 
tions regarding the condition of 
trade met general agreement in 


Wall Street—that ‘the country is 
really prosperous and will con- 
tinue to be so’ and that ‘crops 
are better, with the exception of 
cotton.’ Some of the other speci- 
fications caused puzzled lifting of 
the eyebrows. The statement that 
the decrease in railway net receipts 
‘is not great’ was contrasted with 
the latest monthly decrease of 11 
per cent from 1926 and of 514 
per cent from 1925, and the state- 
ment that the railways ‘are doing 
about the same amount of busi- 
ness as they did a year ago’ 
brought reference to the 414 per 
cent decrease in the freight car 
loadings. That ‘exports are on the 
increase’ was admitted, so far as 
concerned comparison between Sep- 
tember and the summer months, al- 
though attention was called to the 
fact that the September exports de- 
creased $22,000,000 from 1926. 
Some mild criticism was made that 
description of the business outlook 
as ‘better than it ever had been’ 
might possibly induce the unin- 
formed to suppose that the country 
was surpassing the record of 1926. 
But generally the comment was that 
the President had done his best to 
prevent undue discouragement over 
such reaction as is known to have 
occurred.” 


This is a mild characterization of 
this extraordinary statement. The 
fact is that it glosses over or sup- 
presses the many highly unfavorable 
developments of recent weeks, ex- 
aggerates those which are favorable 
and, as the Times indicates, does not 
hesitate to distort conclusions for 
which accurate commercial statis- 
tics are available. It contains no 
word of concern over the enormous 
and ever-increasing amount of the 
nation’s credit that is being devoted 
to speculation. And, whatever its 
intent, it is true, as pointed out by 
one of the most reliable financial 
services, that it was interpreted by 
speculators as assurance that the 
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administration intended to sustain 
the present over-inflated market by 
extraordinary measures. 

Furthermore, this statement was 
designed to injure only the small in- 
vestors and traders and deliver them 
into the hands of the big fellows. 
The great banking and brokerage 
houses have their own private 
sources of information which are 
just as accurate as and more alert 
than any government agency. They 
would not be deceived if the Presi- 
dent said “Black is white” or “The 
moon is made of green cheese.” But 
the little fellows bite and swallow 
hook, line and sinker. 


Legitimate business has already 
been seriously injured by the direct 
and indirect encouragement which 
this administration has given to 
every form of speculative activity. 
Earlier in the year the Department 
of Agriculture issued a misleading 
report which smashed the cotton 
market and delivered the farmers 
into the hands of the textile mills. 

At this rate how long will it be 
before a President of the United 
States takes his stand as a “barker,” 
bell in hand, before the stock ex- 
change, urging the lambs to come in 
and be trimmed ? 





Keller’s Death Recalls Memorable 
Battle 


The death in St. Paul of former 
Representative Oscar E. Keller re- 
calls one of the most stirring Con- 
gressional battles of recent years. 

It was Keller who, in 1922, 
launched the offensive against At- 
torney General Harry M. Daugherty 
which resulted in the forced resig- 
nation of Daugherty from the Cabi- 
net two years later. Keller was the 
David who dared attack the Goliath 
of the Ohio gang, then riding on the 
crest of party power and success. 

Keller was convinced things were 
not as they should be, so he asked 


Daugherty’s impeachment in the 
House. 

Seldom has a more courageous 
political battle been waged, and 
while Keller failed with disaster to 
himself, he lived to see the accusa- 
tions he made substantiated, and 
Daugherty driven from public life. 

A politician for many years, Kell- 
er knew the cost of differing with 
leaders of his party. Those in au- 
thority warned him, but he persisted 
in speaking freely. His punishment 
was persecution, ridicule and abuse, 
and in the end political defeat. For 
while Daugherty was driven from 
the Cabinet two years after Keller 
attacked him, the difference bred 
persisted, and in 1926 Keller was 
defeated. 

Soon after Keller asked Daugher- 
ty’s impeachment Governor Preus of 
Minnesota instructed the Republic- 
an organization not only to with- 
draw its support of Keller, but ac- 
tively to oppose him. Preus spoke of 
Keller’s “disgraceful performance” 
in proceeding against Daugherty 
and denounced it as instigated by 
“lawless elements.” 

“I think Daugherty ought to be 
impeached, and I’m going to do it,” 
Keller told those who warned him 
of political death. 

Keller won the election and re- 
turned to Washington. Here he 
found arrayed against him all the 
bigwigs of the Republican machine, 
from House Leader Frank W. Mon- 
dell on down. 

He filed a bill of particulars 
against Daugherty with the House 
Judiciary Committee, charging him 
with favoritism toward corporations 
and with an illegal and unjustifiable 
use of power in obtaining the injunc- 
tion in the railway strike, which 
Keller claimed was “framed.” Kell- 
er cited the appointment of William 
J. Burns as chief of the Bureau of 
Investigation, recalling that serious 
charges of jury tampering had been 
made against Burns by Attorney 
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General Wickersham during the 
Taft administration. 

Keller accused Daugherty with 
“deliberately conniving” at the loot- 
ing of naval oil reserves by approv- 
ing a contract for the lease of Tea- 
pot Dome. 

The committee hearings were a 
tragic farce. Keller and his attor- 
neys were heckled and interrupted 
and it was apparent there was no 
intention of serious consideration. 
Keller charged an effort to white- 
wash Daugherty, and refused to 
proceed further. 

There was talk of contempt pro- 
ceedings against him, but this died 
down. Later the Senate took hold, 
and the thing Keller wanted was 
accomplished. His courageous bat- 
tle brought for him only the end of 
his political career.—John M. 
Gleissner. 





Editor Calls It “Pious Mush” 


New York.—‘‘Pious mush”’ is the 
term used by the New York World 
in ridiculing the claim of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company 
that its hand-picked company 
“union” is more satisfactory to em- 
ployes than the regular trade union. 

The Interborough wants the coun- 
ty supreme court to enjoin President 
Green and everyone else from inter- 
fering with its “union” and its yel- 
low dog. 

“It is about time, we believe, for 
the management of the Interbor- 
ough to think twice and take stock 
of its knowledge,” the World says. 
“This is a free country. There is 
nothing in its laws to forbid men 
to attend union meetings. The men 
who are holding these meetings 
are not even talking of a strike. 
‘Such action has not been thought 
of,’ says the president of the A. F. 
of L. 

“These meetings are not being 
held to prepare for war on the Inter- 
borough. They are being held for 


the purpose of attempting to prove 
to transit workers that their inter- 
ests can be more satisfactorily rep- 
resented by a bona-fide labor union 
than by a toy union under the thumb 
of the Interborough management. 


“We do not believe the pious 
mush of the Interborough that its 
employes are more adequately rep- 
resented by a union of the Interbor- 
ough’s choosing than they would be 
by a union of their own choosing. 
We do not believe that the Interbor- 
ough can continue successfully to 
dictate to its men which union they 
must choose. We believe in a free 
choice by each worker himself as to 
the union he will join. 

“And if the Interborough declares 
war on the issue of a forced choice, 
we believe it will find the sentiment 
of this city overwhelmingly on the 
other side.’”-—News Letter. 





Dollars Were Lost; Pennies 
Were Saved 


Minneapolis.—The Building La- 
borers’ Union is attempting to re- 
establish the 1920 scale of 70 cents 
an hour which fell to pieces when 
these workers believed honeyed 
pleas of anti-unionists. 

The laborers were assured their 
union was not necessary and they 
could save monthly dues of $1 if 
they accepted a guarantee of steady 
work for 65 cents an hour. The 
“guarantee,” of course, was worth- 
less, as the laborers discovered. 

The average rate for the six years 
has been 40 cents an hour, or 35 
cents below the union rate. As each 
laborer would average 8,064 hours 
of employment during the six years, 
he lost $2,822.40. 

These workers have concluded 
that a saving of $72 in union dues in 
six years and a loss of $2,822.40 in 
wages is poor business. 

Hence the cry: “Back to the 
union.’’—News Letter. 
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62 Million Dividend by General 
Motors 


New York.—General Motors Cor- 
poration has declared a dividend of 
$62,250,000 to common and pre- 
ferred shareholders. It is the largest 
cash distribution ever made to stock- 
holders of an American company. 

This juicy melon is one of several 
split-ups this year. Last September 
stockholders were voted two extra 
shares for each share held. In July 
an extra dividend of $2 was paid on 
each share of stock in addition to 
the regular dividend. It is believed 
that this year’s profits will total 
$200,000,000. 

The cash dividends indicate that 
General Motors is not alarmed over 
Ford competition.—News Letter. 





Chinese Find Boycott More Potent 


Than War 


Chicago.—The Chinese find that 
the boycott is more civilized than 
warfare, said Dr. Ping Wen Kuo of 
Columbia University in an address on 
China and her problems before a 
group of trade unionists in this city. 

“When we retaliated after Japan 
had mistreated us, by boycotting her, 
that nation’s trade dropped one-third 
of its normal value,” said Dr. Kuo. 
“When we used the boycott weapon 
in Hong Kong, the loss there was 
about $1,200,000 a day. Non-co- 
operation is also quite effective. Re- 
fusal to work for British and Japan- 
ese, when they needed service the 
most, had its effect.” 

Dr. Kuo told of the many indigni- 
ties that have been heaped upon the 
Chinese people in nearly three-quar- 
ters of a century by western powers. 
These indignities include the opium 
trade that was forced on China, denial 
of the right to govern herself and the 
division of her territory by profit- 
seeking imperialists. 

“The Chinese today are determined 
to recover rights they lost during the 


past four or five decades,” said Dr. 
Kuo. “They justly entertain a desire 
to have an independent government. 
They want treaty revision to regain 
that which has been unjustly taken 
from them. 

“These treaties are oppressive be- 
cause they were signed immediately 
after China was defeated. They were 
not in keeping with western laws. 
Furthermore, foreigners are not sub- 
ject to Chinese laws. 

“What would Americans think if 
they had no right to punish foreigners 
for crime? What a state of affairs! 
In Shanghai, for instance, Chinese 
constitute 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Still, they are denied any rep- 
resentation. Justice works but one 
way. How did such a deplorable state 
of affairs come about? The answer is 
that it is not a question of right or 
wrong. It is a question of might. 

“China was not consulted when the 
opium trade was forced upon her. 

“We highly appreciate increasing 
public sentiment in the United States 
for China and her troubles. We also 
appreciate that the A. F. of L. has 
shown a friendly interest. Of course, 
the usual exceptions are those hard- 
boiled people who have big interests 
in China and therefore find it to their 
disadvantage to lend any help to 
China. The more China is helped the 
less they realize. That’s Japan’s po- 
sition, also. 

“We want both justice and love. 
But we are satisfied if we get a little 
less love and a little more justice.”’ 





Wilmington, Del.—The Du Pont 
Powder Company received $14,971,- 
680 of the sensational cash divi- 
dends by the General Motors Corpo- 
ration. The Du Pont concern owns 
about one-fourth of General Motors 
common stock. Its profits from that 
investment in the first nine months 
of this year amounted to $23,952,- 
265, of which more than $11,000,- 
000 represented extra payments.— 
News Letter. 
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EDITORIAL 


xCOr> — 
(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


A Happy New Year 


O NCE MORE a New Year has entered into our lives. A few days ago 
the Year 1927, dying of weakness and old age, slipped on to the un- 
fathomed eternity of ages passed. Never again will there be an oppor- 
tunity for us to do anything or say anything in the year 1927. Whether 
or not we have accomplished anything during 1927 is for ourselves to 
judge. The public may not sometimes understand the private and 
innermost workings of the mind of the human being and may misjudge 
one because of its failure to understand. Only one’s self can be judge 
of one’s actions, desires, hopes and aspirations. If any man can be 
satisfied unto himself that he has done that which is right and just; 
that in his special position in life—no matter how humble or how great 
that position may be—that he has done his best, then he is an individual 
who may feel extremely happy. To have done one’s duty in life, to 
have peace of mind and a satisfied conscience is a comfort and joy 
which money or position cannot bring, and is only obtained through 
knowing and being satisfied that one has performed to the best of his 
ability the task or duty allotted him. 

When, twelve months ago, the Year 1927 was young, we entered 
into it with a determination to do better, and still better, than we had 
done during the year before. We, ourselves, only can answer. Every 
human being can improve the methods and conditions in life just a 
little more year after year if he or she honestly tries. 

It remains for us then, at the beginning of another New Year, to 
closely examine ourselves and find out whether or not we accomplished, 
during the past year, what we hoped, expected and promised to do at 
the beginning of 1927. 

Amongst the many duties devolving upon us is the fulfillment of 
our obligation to our union, which was taken in all honesty and sin- 
cerity. That obligation embodies: First, charity to all of our fellow 
members and to help those within our organization who need help, 
stretching out the hand of relief in case of necessity and, above all, 
guarding the good name and honor of our members. 

Second, the obligation we have taken means that we must faith- 
fully do our share of the work of our organization; that we must not 
only pay our dues but must attend our meetings; that we must eter- 
nally be on the watch to build up our union, constituting ourselves a 
“Committee on Membership,” thereby helping and encouraging others 
to become members. 

Third, that obligation we have taken requires that we faithfully 
assist the officers whom we elect, and under all circumstances to obey 
the constitution and laws of both the local and International union, 
especially the laws of the International Union by which our locals are 
created and under which they are chartered. These laws must be re- 
ligiously observed by all members until they are repealed or amended 
through regular legal methods. 

If we have observed the principles as embodied in our obligation, 
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then we have done our duty as union men. In addition to our duties to 
our union, it is also the duty of all union men to serve their employers 
honestly and faithfully and in accordance with the principles laid down 
by our organization, which is founded on justice. 

If, during the year that is passed and gone, we have carried out, 
to the letter, our obligation to our unions, and our duties to our family 
and fellowmen, then let us, at this particular time, make a solemn and 
binding promise to ourselves, that we will endeavor to carry out and 
observe those principles during the year 1928. 

Our International was, during the past year, quite successful and 
somewhat prosperous. We rejoice in reporting at this particular time 
that our local unions in nearly every section of the country have held 
their own and, in many instances, have gone forward by obtaining bet- 
ter conditions for their members, and in no case have any of them gone 
backward in so far as wages and working conditions are concerned. 
Although during certain periods of the year just gone by, considerable 
unemployment has prevailed, we have held our membership up to a 
normal point and can gladly say that we have increased our general 
membership somewhat since January, 1927. 

We have paid out considerable in strike benefits and helped our 
local unions in every possible way during the last year and, in no in- 
stance, was a local union refused or denied anything to which it was 
entitled in accordance with our laws. Our financial condition never 
was better than it is today. Each year we have added a little more to 
our defense fund and our treasury, in general, has reached that condi- 
tion of soundness which, as your Editor and President, I never, in all 
my fondest dreams, could have believed would ever be attained by our 
general organization. 

Of course, there has been hours of discouragement. There has 
been days and weeks of fighting for the principles of justice and a 
square deal. We have watched carefully every section of the country 
and when any of our unions seemed to be in danger it caused us great 
anxiety and grief and when the local emerged triumphantly, the sad- 
ness we experienced was replaced by a great joyousness resulting from 
the victory. 

Year after year, it requires more careful watching in order to 
guide the destiny of a local union and multiplying the condition within 
this one local union by five hundred may give you some idea as to what 
is required to carefully scrutinize and guard the destiny of our Inter- 
national Union. However, with the assistance of all of our officers, the 
unselfishness demonstrated by our members and the trust reposed in 
us, we have, year after year, been able to go onward and onward until 
today we enjoy a position of soundness and solidarity. 

With that same help from each and every one of our members, 
with that same assistance and confidence in our officers, we expect to 
make this year, 1928, the banner year of our organization in so far as 
our membership is concerned. 

Once more I wish for our membership and their families that the 
year 1928 may be a prosperous and successful one for them and I hope 
that each day will bring to us greater blessings so that when the book on 
this eventful year closes on December 31, 1928, we may all rejoice that 
we have done our best, that we have performed our duty to ourselves, 
our families and our unions, that it was well to have lived in this great 
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year 1928 which gave us the opportunity of doing something good and 
great. Once again, “A Happy, Prosperous New Year.” 


TUT 


[ SUPPOSE YOU READ the message of President Coolidge to the Congress 
of the United States when it opened its sessions on December 5th. 

I read it carefully and was not very much surprised to see that 
Labor was not mentioned. I was expecting that Labor would receive 
but very little consideration and it did not receive even “honorable 
mention,” as they say in the army. 

In all of that long and tiresome message of the President, only 
one direct reference—hardly noticeable—was made to Labor, which 
appeared in the short sentence in which he said: “Labor is enjoying 
splendid wages and there is plenty of employment.” 

The members of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in company with John Lewis, President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, called on President Coolidge about the middle of No- 
vember, and asked him to say something in his message about the seri- 
ous abuse of the Injunction as now being issued by both the federal and 
state courts. The sufferings of the workers resulting from such ac- 
tions on the part of the courts was explained to the President. 

The Executive Council also made other requests of the President 
of the United States, but not one of said requests was granted. No 
notice whatever of the pleadings of the representatives of Labor was 
taken in that long-drawn-out message, consisting of innumerable words, 
meaning practically nothing. 

What he said in his message on the reduction of income taxes, he 
had stated before. What he said in reference to the Navy, he had 
stated before on previous occasions. The message was composed of a 
lot of subjects on which previous expression had been made by the 
President before inserting them in his message; but no relief, or prom- 
ise of relief, for the six hundred thousand human beings starving to 
death in the mining districts of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia; 
no word of encouragement to the workers, or advice to Congress as to 
the serious menace of the injunction process by the courts of our coun- 
try; the injunction which practically destroys liberty in so far as the 
organized toilers of America are concerned. He recommended, or sug- 
gested, legislation authorizing a system of fuel administration; ap- 
pointment of a Board of Mediation in case of emergency. He recom- 
mended the same thing once before, but Congress did not take any no- 
tice of his recommendation and John Lewis states such legislation would 
not be any good. 

President Coolidge is finishing up his administration without hav- 
ing done very much one way or the other. He will be leaving Wash- 
ington in March, 1929, and in one or two years will be almost com- 
pletely forgotten. 

Although a man may seriously and absolutely disagree with you, 
he sometimes arouses/in you a certain amount of respect, but Silent Cal- 
vin will not even openly disagree with any one, and by failing to ex- 
press himself in so far as Labor is concerned, shows that he has at all 
times been determined not to help the organized toilers of America. 

I read over, the other evening, some of the messages of the former 
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Presidents of the United States, and as I read the messages of the two 
great statesmen, Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, and going 
back still further and reading the message of Abraham Lincoln, those 
intellectual masterpieces, which they delivered and which set the world 
afire with pride and glory and are, even today, of such an inspiring 
character that reading them makes the blood in the human system 
move faster and sets the nerves tingling with patriotism. And then, 
compare the message of Calvin Coolidge with their messages! To do 
so makes one feel that he is living in an entirely different country, under 
another form of government, and you cannot help asking yourself: Is 
this the same country which produced such wonderful leaders of our 
nation in years past? Finally, after a severe struggle, you arouse your- 
self and answer, Yes, you are living in the same country, but, oh, under 
what different conditions; under a leadership that can hardly be called 
a leadership. 

The fact that Labor was ignored in the President’s message to 
Congress; the fact that Labor has been rebuffed and kicked about, may 
prove a blessing in disguise, because it may arouse the toiling men and 
women of our country to a realization of the dangers confronting them, 
and becoming aroused they may see the necessity for action so that 
when the election of 1928 comes around the men and women of Labor 
will vote for their friends and defeat their enemies, to the end that the 
great bulk of the American people may have restored to them that 
peace and protection to which they are entitled and which is being 
taken away from them through adverse legislation and the unjust de- 
cisions of our courts. 

Ty ¥ 


[ N ONE OF THE ISSUES of our Journal during the past year, I stated to 
you that President Coolidge would not be a candidate for re-election. 
Many who apparently should have been better judges, and have a more 
thorough knowledge of the political affairs of our nation, disagreed 
with me. 

It is now, however, definitely settled that Coolidge will not be a 
candidate for the nomination as President of the United States when 
the next convention takes place in Kansas City in June, 1928. 

One of the strongest men for the nomination would have been ex- 
Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes, for it is safe to say that no 
more brainy, or more thoroughly acceptable or more fearless individual 
holds membership in the Republican party than Mr. Hughes. He made 
one of the great governors of the State of New York. He is one of the 
most able men that ever sat in the Cabinet while serving as Secretary 
of State. He was one of the most daring and greatest of jurists that 
ever graced the United States Supreme Court. He has said plainly— 
without any quibbling—that he is not a candidate and would not accept 
the nomination from the Republican party, if tendered him, because 
he claims he is too old. 

Now, Judge Hughes is only sixty-four years old and Frank Low- 
den, ex-Governor of Illinois, is sixty-five. Individuals, sometimes, have 
the faculty of misconstruing motives and, in this instance perhaps, I 
am one of those individuals because I cannot refrain from thinking that 
in the statement made by Judge Hughes, in reference to his age, he is 
taking a “‘crack” at Frank Lowden. 
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President Coolidge would not have made the strongest man for 
the nomination for the Republicans. Hughes would have been much 
the stronger man, especially in endeavoring to defeat Al Smith in New 
York state should Smith receive the nomination from the Democrats. 

Coolidge and Hughes now being eliminated will turn their influ- 
ence to Hoover, although those in Wall Street do not like Hoover as 
well as they like Coolidge or Hughes. Hoover has never been elected 
to any office, but he has held and filled much more important positions 
than any of the elective ones, and in filling them, under most trying and 
difficult circumstances, both in this and other parts of the world, dis- 
played such wonderful ability that the whole country is proud of him 
and wonders at his quiet and unselfish demonstration of being able to 
handle a big job without any fussing. 

Hoover is a brainy man with the power and faculty of penetration, 
so he understands and knows high-finance thoroughly. Wall Street 
fears that he cannot be molded (if it became necessary) to their opin- 
ions, consequently would much prefer a man who would not insist on 
the fulfillment and carrying out of his own personal opinions based on 
his judgment. Again, Mr. Hoover is a man of big business and has 
been for years. By that I mean he is a wealthy man and has handled 
big business affairs. 

Dawes, also, is a big business man and more preferable to Wall 
Street and more loved by the Manufacturers’ Association because he 
has repeatedly denounced the evils of organized labor. While Dawes 
might get the nomination, the leaders fear him because he is like a bull 
in a pen—liable, at any moment, to spill the beans. He flares up and 
has on many an occasion rashly spouted out statements which later 
have caused him to regret his thoughtlessness. Although Dawes is a 
sound business man, due to the fact that he lacks patience and because 
of his impulsiveness the Republican majority would fear him should he 
be the choice of the convention for election. 

Senator Willis of Ohio is also a candidate for the nomination and 
would be a splendid, likable chap for Big Business and the organiza- 
tions that despise the trade union movement, but, there is the danger 
that his association with the Harding-Daugherty-Denby-Forbes-Jesse 
Smith combination would be thrown at him so strongly that he, too, 
might be liable to slip in the general election. Willis is the man who 
said, when defending Daugherty, “He is as clean as a hound’s tooth.” 
The Democrats might dig up this, and other expressions of his, conse- 
quently embarrassing the leaders of the Republican party who might 
endeavor to put him over. So, at the present writing, everything being 
equal, were the nomination held tomorrow, it looks as though Hoover 
would be the best bet for the Republicans. 

On the Democratic side there seems to be no prominent candidate, 
having a ghost of a show, at this writing except Governor Al Smith of 
New York. Of course, the question of his religion is a very prominent 
issue and many Republicans and some Democrats say that this would 
weaken his candidacy, but Smith cleared up this point in his discussion 
with a certain prominent citizen in New York some months ago. Again, 
he has been able to satisfy the great State of New York that religion 
does not enter into his make-up as the chief executive officer of the 
greatest state in the Union. The people should remember that New 
York is a Republican state and that it is the Republicans in the State 
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of New York that have four times elected Smith to office. And why? 
Because he has given them the greatest administration, from a business 
standpoint, that they have ever received in that state. 

In the great State of New York there are six non-Catholics to every 
Catholic, so it may be seen from this that it is the Republicans and non- 
Catholics of New York that have returned Smith to the office of Gover- 
nor at four distinct elections. 

The South, although recognized as religiously bigoted and narrow- 
minded against the faith professed by Smith, its prejudice and bigotry 
against the Republican party is greater than its religious prejudice, so 
the South, through its electoral body, will be found voting the Demo- 
cratic ticket, as before, no matter who gets the nomination—be it Jew 
or Gentile. 

No outstanding man would have a chance against Smith in the 
State of New York with the exception of ex-Governor Hughes, and that 
is the reason why Andy Mellon, and a few more of the ring leaders, de- 
sired Hughes to be a candidate. It is very doubtful if even Hughes 
could beat Smith in New York state. Hughes has not been in New 
York politics for several years, while Smith has been right in there 
dictating the policies in that state for the past ten or twelve years. 
Smith is the greatest “campaigner” and the best vote “getter” that this 
country has produced in the last fifty years and has had no near equal, 
with the possible exception of the late Theodore Roosevelt. 

Many of the leading Democratic politicians who have a great deal 
to say in the convention do not like Smith but from present indications 
they will be compelled to accept him because they seemingly have no 
one else of great national importance to put up against him and the 
Democrats are hungry for the offices which would result if victorious. 

Out of the list of candidates seeking the Republican nomination, 
whose names so far have been mentioned, Hoover would be the first 
choice of Organized Labor. Frank Lowden, perhaps, would be second. 
Both of those men, in serving the Public, have demonstrated that the 
believe in giving a square deal to Labor. (This statement is made wit 
the understanding that Senator Johnson of California, or any of the 
other progressives, are not candidates.) 

In the list of candidates seeking the Democratic nomination, Al 
Smith of New York would be the greatest friend of Labor should he 
receive the nomination and become President of the United States. Dur- 
ing all his years of service as a public officer he has been outspoken in 
behalf of the workers and has demanded that they be given justice, 
because he, himself, has sprung from the poorest of the poor and has 
lived in the poorest neighborhood and amongst the workers in New 
York City. 

Well, we will have to be patient. We will have to watch events. 
At any rate the platforms of both the leading parties will plainly show 
whether or not they intend to stand for Labor. Of one thing the poli- 
ticians may rest assured, and that is, that the Organized toilers of the na- 
tion as well as the great number of unorganized working men and 
women, whose sympathies and interests are with the organized work- 
ers, will carefully watch the actions and expressions of the conventions 
of both of the old parties and will support the candidate and the party 
giving them the greatest consideration. 

Labor is suffering from many angles. Labor is also becoming more 
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intelligent and assertive and will be the prominent instrumentality in 
deciding the next election for President of the United States. 


TTT 


Tue EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the American Federation of Labor when 
they waited on President Coolidge in compliance with the instructions 
of the conference of International Labor leaders in Pittsburgh in No- 
vember, stated to the President that it was the sense of the meeting of 
those Labor representatives that a conference should be called by the 
President of the United States between the operators, whose men are 
on strike in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, and the representa- 
tives of the United Mine Workers, for the purpose of endeavoring to 
reach an understanding which might be instrumental in bringing about 
a resumption of work in the mining fields in the districts mentioned. 

The members of the Executive Council stated that at any rate no 
harm could come from such a meeting and more than likely great good 
would obtain. 

President Coolidge did not seem very enthused over this sugges- 
tion, but after listening a while, stated that he would take the matter 
up with Secretary Davis of the Department of Labor, as he believed 
that was the proper channel! through which it should go. One of the 
members of the Executive Council stated to President Coolidge that 
other Presidents of the United States had called such conferences and 
that it was his opinion that a call from the President of the United 
States would have a great deal more weight and effect than a call from 
the Secretary of Labor; especially in view of the fact, that precedents 
had been established, by former Chief Executives of the nation, on such 
proceedings. . 

As we now know, the President referred the matter to Secretary 
Davis and, as I expected, nothing resulted from the conference because 
some of the large operators refused to pay any attention to the call 
received from Secretary Davis. 

Great suffering obtains in the mining fields. In accordance with 
the statement made by President Lewis there are nearly 600,000 hu- 
man beings, dependent upon their fathers, husbands and brothers who 
are out on strike in the mining district, who are suffering. If this great 
number of helpless creatures—human beings—were suffering in any 
other country in the world, or in any other part of the country from any 
other cause except the cause of Labor, the Government, the Red Cross 
and all other agencies would be rushing to their assistance and relief. 





TT Se 
Machine Cotton Picker Will Stop of the experiments have been suc- 
Child Labor cessful, and it is predicted that the 
device will revolutionize the South. 
Galveston. — Large scale _ tests The machines this year picked from 


with mechanical cotton pickers in 
many sections of this state indicate 
that eventually child labor in this 
industry will end. 

The tests are made by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. Most 


80 to 90 per cent of the open cotton 
in this state. Each machine displaces 
about 20 hand pickers. The mechan- 
ism is so finely adjusted that no 
harm is done to the plant.—News 
Letter. 
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Scranton, Pa. 


December 6, 1927. 
To All Members of All Unions Af- 
filiated with the International 
Union. 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


I am taking the liberty of getting 
this letter to you through the Jour- 
nal; hoping that it may do a lot of 
the Local Unions throughout the 
country some good while the case 
pertains to our own Local. 

Just stop and think for a moment. 
What is to become of your Local if 
the membership continues to stay 
away from their meetings and al- 
ways depends on the other fellow 
to do your part? 

With the exception of a few faith- 
ful members it seems that the only 
time that many attend is when they 
are in trouble themselves. It seems 
a shame to fine members to get 
them to attend meetings for their 
own benefit; but that has been my 
experience in the past. 

I have seen times when the Local 
has gone on record to do certain 
things and in many cases it was a 
detriment to many of our own men 
simply because the membership 
present did not have full knowledge 
of the case. 

A short time ago one of our own 
members said that he thought that 
the Local wanted to do everything 
for some and nothing for others. 
Well, that brother has not been in 
our meetings in four years and still 
he feels that he is not being helped. 

Get yourselves together, men, and 
say that you are going to attend 
some of the meetings in the future. 
If the average local could get some 
of the unionism into their meetings 
that prevails upon the streets we 
would have no trouble. 

I know that a lot of fellows de- 
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pend on the officers that they elect 
to do their share; but that does not 
help the situation out much. 

Many of the employers today will 
say to the business agent or com- 
mittee that his men did not want 
certain conditions in a new contract. 
That may be true. How is the Local 
or its agents to know if the members 
themselves do not come in to the 
meetings and say so? 

Time has come when it is going to 
take all the powers of the Local 
Union and the membership to main- 
tain conditions that have been 
agreed to. 

Often you can hear this remark 
from one of those fellows who does 
not know where the meeting hall is, 
“Well, I don’t attend the meetings 
but I am just as good a union man 
as a lot of fellows who go.” 

Remember that the man who is 
interested in his meetings is the man 
who is interested in his work and is 
always in a position to protect him- 
self and in many cases protect his 
employer. 

Yours fraternally for better at- 
tendance, 

ORVILLE C. SKELTON, 
Local No. 229, Scranton, Pa. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Editor, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

The signing of a new agreement 
by Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local No. 
603, carrying an increase of wages; 
the chartering of Service Car Driv- 
ers’ Local No. 408, and a gradual 
but slow growth of membership in 
most of the Locals, are events which 
are the basis of our assertion that 
the St. Louis Teamsters’ Movement 
is “going big.” 

The Local to which this writer be- 
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longs is, as usual, not without its 
hardshell problems, but we are rap- 
idly solving them with the utility of 
brains and intelligence. We, furni- 
ture and piano movers, have had a 
hard fight but we are winning and it 
is doubted that Local No. 751 ever 
was in better condition. 

A belated report is that on last 
Labor Day, when a Whippet Coach 
was the award to the lady voted to 
be the most popular in the St. Louis 
labor movement (at one cent a 
vote), the honor went to Mrs. Wm. 
Maupin, wife of a member of Milk 
Drivers’ Local No. 603. AIl-St. Louis 
locals rallied to Mrs. Maupin’s sup- 
port and voted for her liberally. 
That was the explanation of her suc- 
cess. It was a vigorous campaign 
between three of the many candi- 
dates, but that stone-wall lineup of 
Teamsters was puncture-proof, so 
Mrs. Maupin went home with the 
bacon. 

MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Local No. 751. 





Labor Dons Its “Fighting Clothes” 


Organized labor will not permit 
the miners to be ground to pieces by 
industrial autocrats, their private 
armies and the federal judiciary. 

This is the message of trade 
unionism to feudalism and its allies, 
adopted by the Pittsburgh confer- 
ence, called by the A. F. of L. 

Organized labor was arrayed in 
its “fighting clothes,” and workers 
and other liberty-lovers everywhere 
were called to join in the fight for 
justice. 

President Coolidge and Governor 
Fisher of Pennsylvania will be re- 
minded of violations of the federal 
and state constitutions and laws. 

An intensive organizing campaign 
in Pennsylvania is recommended 
and the workers of that state are 
called upon to retire political allies 
of the feudalists. 

The miners were urged to “pay no 


heed to power assumed by those 
who are unauthorized under the law 
to limit, circumscribe or repress 
their rights as citizens.” 

The injunction writ in labor dis- 
putes and anti-combination laws 
that protect wealth to oppress the 
workers were denounced. 

A nation-wide campaign to raise 
money, food and clothing for the 
suffering miners was recommended. 
Unionists in every community were 
asked to appoint committees to 
make these collections. 

All in all it was a fighting confer- 
ence. 

The organized workers will not 
permit the nation to be ignorant of 
conditions in western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia. 

The forces of wrong can be driven 
from their position by publicity and 
it remains for the labor movement 
to make effective the vigorous pol- 
icy agreed to at Pittsburgh. 





Wage Cuts Injure Business 


It is reported this week that some 
of the steel company officials are 
considering the question of reducing 
wages. 

It is obvious that steel] company 
profits are much smaller at present 
and that they may continue for some 
months. Business men are also fully 
aware of the fact that automobile 
and crude oil production conditions 
are woefully poor and that railway 
profits are also comparatively low. 

Despite these conditions, how- 
ever, general business conditions are 
good. They are so because com- 
bined national consumption is even 
above normal. This consumption 
level is based upon the relatively 
high wage scale in this country. 

Remove this factor and the busi- 
ness and financial structures would 
be greatly impaired. 

We therefore urge the steel men 
to hesitate.— (From the Wall Street 
Indicator.) 
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HE CHICAGO TRIBUNE on Sunday, December 11, 1927, said: 

“There are more men and women out of work in Chicago, at this 
particular time, than at the same time in any recent year.” It further 
stated that it was somewhat discouraging to see the hundreds of men 
seeking jobs at the employment agencies who were unable to find any 
kind of work; that it was quite depressing to find strong, healthy men 
and women able and willing to work but who could not get employment 
anywhere, 

If the Chicago Tribune, a strong Republican paper, makes such 
an admission, you may rest assured that it is a statement of fact, as 
nearly all of the Republican papers throughout the country are going 
along with the administration, printing and preaching about the won- 
derful prosperity existing everywhere. 

Of all of the large cities throughout the country there is never as 
much unemployment in Chicago, in proportion to the population, as 
there is in other cities, and when the Tribune admits that there is a 
great deal of unemployment in that large industrial city, our people 
may fully understand the depressing conditions prevailing throughout 
the country, and at this time it looks as though conditions would not 
improve any during the first three months of the year. 

Therefore, it behooves our membership to be exceptionally care- 
ful not to bring about any situation which might cause a stoppage of 
work. 
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HE SPLENDID COMMON SENSE and understanding now existing 

between our employers and our unions in many sections of the coun- 
try is certainly a revelation when compared to what it-was a few years 
ago. 

A short time ago it was my privilege to entertain at dinner one of 
the chief officers of a very large corporation, and one of our largest 
employers, and during the course of the evening, he honestly admitted 
to me that for fifteen years his company did everything it possibly could 
to destroy our union and spent millions of dollars in its endeavor to 
stifle our organizations. A short time ago the company concluded it 
was butting its head against a stone wall, and while successful in weak- 
ening some of the unions it was an expensive proposition for the com- 
pany, so the management decided to change its tactics. 

Since the change has taken place and the officers of the company 
have become better acquainted with our union officers they realize how 
foolish they were in years past and what a waste of energy and money 
on their part. 

This company had established in its employment many of the so- 
called Company Unions, and this gentleman admitted, after years of 
experimenting with them, they were a total failure. 

I felt quite happy over the honest expression and open confession 
made by this man who, for many years, was our enemy, for to me it is 
a great victory for organized labor when an employer admits he made 
a mistake in fighting the union and that by dealing with legitimate 
trade unions he obtains greater efficiency and better service, thereby 
increasing the company’s earnings. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L: HUGHES; Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA i | 
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